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ART A NATIONAL AND CIVIC 
ASSET 

The value of Art as a National and 
Civic asset has recently been empha- 
sized in a striking manner by three 
writers of quite diverse viewpoints. First, 
an English writer, W. Reynolds-Stephens, 
who contributed to the December number 
of The Nineteenth Century a thoughtful 
and forcible article on "A British Fine 
Arts Ministry/' With the purpose of 
urging the need of official recognition of 
the value of art to the nation as the 
source of historical record he says, "The 
soul of any nation is shown in its char- 
acteristic public art/' and adds, "The 
arts of a country are the most enduring 
of its possessions/' Calling attention to 



the indifference shown on the part of the 
British Government to this subject, he 
continues, "When we are spending hun- 
dreds of millions on armament alone is 
it wise or right to go on grudging a 
comparatively very small sum for the 
State to encourage culture in art and 
beauty? Not only are we losing the 
chance to speak clearly of the present 
to future ages by art records, but we 
are missing the opportunity of adding 
much in joy and gladness to the life of 
our people now." Finally he calls to 
witness Mr. Bernard Shaw, who, lectur- 
ing at Liverpool, is reported to have said, 
"Give the people an abundance of fine 
art, and you help save them from half 
the perils of civilization." 

Testifying in the same vein but with 
reference to the city rather than the 
nation is an address made by O. R. How- 
ard Thomson, librarian of the James 
V. Brown Library of Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, before the Board of Trade of 
that city, which has been printed in 
pamphlet form. Mr. Thomson took as 
his text or theme Mr. Otto Kahn's state- 
ment that "material prosperity leads in- 
evitably to a renaissance in art" and 
shows tersely and convincingly that 
whereas "art costs money, it returns divi- 
dends in the form of better citizens." 
He gives facts and figures, his arguments 
are conclusive; he insists, and seemingly 
proves, that "looked at from even a 
business standpoint it pays to support 
art." 

A different viewpoint but no less im- 
pressive is that of the third writer, 
Hamilton W. Mabie, who, reviewing 
in a recent number of The Outlook 
Hopkinson Smith's delightful, illustrated 
book, "Thackeray's London," calls atten- 
tion to the debt nations owe their artists 
as commercial assets. "If you wish to 
make a house or a locality a shrine to 
which pilgrims will come long after the 
makers of fortune have been forgotten 
and their wealth divided and wasted," 
he says, "get a man who deals with ideas 
to live in it or to write about or paint 
it." "The great artist has immense com- 
mercial value," he adds, very truly, "to 
everybody except himself." 



